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ABSTEACT 

One of two workshop modules developed to he used in 
training vocational teacher education perscnnel how to adapt, 
utilize, and implement performance-based teacher education (PBTE) 
curricula materials, this module (X-1C2) was specifically designed 
for the large number of teacher educators and ether leaders who 
participated in the twenty- four on-site workshops conducted as a part 
of the National Institute for Perf ormance^Eased leacher Eduoaticn, 
Second Phase. (Included in the ERIC system in separate doouments are 
a final report of the national instittte, CE 014 260, and the other 
workshop module, CS 014 161, which was designed for the leadership 
teams who attended the two national workshops.) This module contains 
an introduction and six seqaeiitial learring experiences. An overview 
precedes each learning experience and provides a brief description of 
the activities involved. The first five leaning experiences are 
designed to provide needed background information and practice 
situations. The final learning experience reguires that the user 
adapt, utilize, and implemenr PBTE vocational curricula within his 
own institution. (A report of a subsequent PETE national workshop and 
related training materials are also available ir the ERIC system 
under the following CE numbers: 013 792-795.) (EK) 
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tion, and no official endorsement by the U.S. Office of Education 
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Prerequisites to complete this module, you need to have identifi 
a need for alternative approaches to teacher educa 
tion and possess a desire to try to improve your 
vocational teacher preparation program. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Performance-based instructional concepts and materials have 
great potential for improving the effectiveness of our vocational 
teacher education programs. To effectively adapt and utilize 
performance-based professional vocational teacher education 
curricula, however, requires knowledge and skills that are quite 
different from those used in traditional teacher preparation 
programs. Because of these important differences, it is essential 
that persons who plan to use performance-based teacher education 
(PBTE) materials and implement PETE programs be adequately 
prepared for those important tasks. Because of the responsibilities 
that will face them, they need to: (1) acquire basic knowledge 
of v/hat already has been done by PBTE program developers and 
implementers , (2) obtain a solid understanding of the underlying 
rationale and concepts of such programs, (3) be thoroughly familiar 
with the changing roles of the instructor and student in such 
programs, (4) know recommended procedures and techniques for 
designing and implementing such programs, and (5) be familiar with 
the format and content of PBTE curricular materials. 

Without adequate preparation in the skills necessary to 
properly use the curricular materials, their potential for 
improving our vocational teacher preparation programs will be 
less than fully realized. The goal of preparing more competent 
and more effective teachers, who in turn can help their students 
better fulfill their career and personal gpals , is too important 
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to not agressively seek attainment. Your role as a resource 
person, or manager of the instructional process, in a performance- 
based program will change considerably from the traditional role 
of professors and instructors. Hence, it is reasonable that we 
prepare you as well as we can for that changing role. 

We have chosen the modularized approach to achieving the 
objectives of this workshop because we want to "practice what we 
preach." We are asking you to use modularized materials with 
your students and, therefore, felt you should learn what you need 
to know by the same process. This module and the various learning 
experiences and activities within it have been designed with 
exactly that in mind. We view your role as a resource person as 
vital to the successful use of the performances-based materials 
developed by The Center. This module addresses, through a wide 
variety of individual, small-group, and larger-group '=»xperiences, 
the cor>petencies you need to effectively carry out your role and 
responsibilities. 



Module Structure and Use 



Organization This module contains an introduction and six sequentia 
learning experiences. Overviews, which precede each 
learning experience except the final one, provide at 
a glance brief descriptions of what each learning 
experience entails . 

Two types of objectives form the basis of the learning 
experiences: a terminal objective and enabling objec- 
tives. The enabling objectives are designed to help 
you achieve the terminal objective. Each learning 
experience has activities to help you accomplish the 
objective, and by use of the feedback devices provided 
you should be able to determine if you have reached 
each objective. 

The first five learning experiences are designed to 
provide you with the needed background information, 
and to give you opportunities to apply that informa- 
tion in practice situations. The final learning 
experience is designed to allow you to adapt, utilize, 
and implement perf ormcince-based vocational teacher 
education curricula within your own institution. 



Objectives This module includes six objectives: 

Terminal Objective : Within your own institution, 
adapt, utii 3 ze , and implement performance-based 
vocational teacher education curricular materials 
(Learning Experience VI) . 

Enabling Objectives : 

1. After a presentation on the concepts and rationale 
underlying the PBTE approach to teacher education, 
cri fcique one educator ' s opinion of PBTE as 
described in a case study (Learning Experience I). 

2. Given a number of presentations relative to The 
Center's PBTE materials, describe the nature and 
use of The Center's performance-based vocational 
teacher education curricula (Learning Experience 
II) . 

3 • For simulated situations , serve effectively in 
the teacher educator role as resource person, 
advisor, and evaluator (Learning Experience III). 
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4. After a presentation on the implementation procedures 
and guidelines to be followed in your institution's 
PBTE effort, plan for your use of the modules and 
the orientation of your students to their use 
(Learning Experience iv) . 

5. Given the orientation workshop is almost over, 
tie up any loose ends (Learning Experience V) . 

Resources a list of the outside resources which supplement those 
contained within the module follows. Check with your 
resource person (1) to determine the availability and 
the location of these resources, (2) to locate 
additional references , and ( 3) to get assistance in 
setting up activities with peers. Your resource 
person should also be contacted if you have any 
difficulty with directions, or in assessing your 
progress at any time. 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE I 

Required 

•Peers to discuss your critiques of the case 
study. 

•Resource person to guide your discussion of the 
case study critiques . 

Optional 

•References , selected state-of-the-art reports by 
persons such as Elam, Schmieder, etc., will be 
available for your review. 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE II 

Required 

mSlide/Tape , "The Per f ormance-Based Professional 
Education Curricula, " Columbus , Ohio: The 
Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
University , 1975 . 

•A module selected by your resource person to 
serve as a basis for discussion of module 
format. 

•Peers to discuss your description of the nature 
and use of a given module. 

•Resource person to guide your discussion. 
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Optional 

• Sample Center modules 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE III 

Required 

• Slide/Tape , "The Role of the Lesource Person in 
a Performance-Based Teacher Education Program," 
Columbus, Ohio: Th 5 Center for Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State University, 1976. 

• Reference , Norton and Huang, "Student Guide to 
Using Performance-Based Teacher Education 
Materials." Columbus, Ohio: The Center for 
Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 
August 1975. (This is a separate document to be 
provided to your students; a copy is also 
provided in the appendices to the Resource 
Person Guide . ) 

• Reference , Hamilton and Quinn, "Resource 
Person Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher 
Education Materials," Columbus, Ohio: The Center 
for Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
University, 1975. 

• Resource person to role-play a student asking 
you, the resource person, questions about the 
modules. 

• Peers to participate as "resource persons" in 
the above role-play 

• Vocational Teacher Competency Profile to use 
as a reference in assessing student needs. 

Optional 

•Audiotape of students* reactions to PBTE. 

•A Module to use in assessing a teacher's 
ability to perform a specified competency in a 
classroom. 

•Resource person to evaluate your competency in 
assessing a teacher's ability to perform a 
specified competency in a classroom. 




LEARNING EXPERIENCE IV 



Required 

• Resource person to evaluate your competency in 
planning for your use of the modules and for 
the orientation of your students to their use. 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE V 

Required 

• Miscellanea such as Estimate of Performance, 
Final Workshop Evaluation, et al. 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE VI 

Required 

•An actual teacher education institution in 
which you can adapt, utilize, and implement 
PBTE curricular materials. 



Terminology optional Activity or Optional Feedback . . ^refers to an 
item which is not required, but which is designed to 
supplement and enrich the required items in a learning 
experience . 

Peers. . .refers to fellow workshop participants who 
are used to (1) role-play students, etc., and (2) 
participate in seminar-type discussions and planning 
sessions. 

Resource Person ... refers ro your site coordinator, 
assistant site coordinator, and visiting consultant (s) 
Each group will be assigned a single resource person, 
but all resource persons will be available throughout 
the orientation workshop. 
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Learning Experience 1 



OVERVIEW 



After a presentation on the concepts and rationale 
underlying the PBTE approach to teacher education, 
critique one educator's opinion of PBTE as 
described in a case study* 



Activity 



You will be listening to a large-group presentation 
on PBTE/ the reasons for its development as an 
alternative approach to teacher education, and the 
characteristics of PBTE programs; and participating 
in a question and answer session following the 
presentation. 



■ Optiona* 



You may wish to read the information sheet, "The 
State of the Art of PBTE," pp. 9-19. 




You will be reading the "Case Stady," pp. 21-22, 
which describes on^ educator's opinion of PBTE, 
and critiquing that educator** s positions. 




You will be discussing your critique v;ith the 
other members of your group and your resource 
person. 



con tinned 
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OVERVIEW continued 



#\ You may wish to discuss the "State-of-the-Art 
Opttonal Questions," pp. 23-24, or other questions you have 
^ Activity^ identified, with the members of your group and 



your resource person. 



m \ You may wish to review some of the available state- 

■ Optional J of-the-art/state-of-the'-scene documents on PBTE, 
^Activity ^ especially those commissioned and published by 
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Join the other orientation workshop participants for 
a large-group presentation on performance-based 
teacher education (PLTE) , the reasons for its develop- 
ment as an alternative approach to teacher education, 
and the essential, implied, and desirable characteris- 
tics of PBTE programs. During the presentation, note 
any questions you may have, and raise these during the 
question-and-answer session following the presentation. 



For information on the characteristics of PBTE as 
specified by AACTE and on the scope of recent PBTE 
efforts, you may wish to read the following informa- 
tion sheet. 



THE STATE OF THE ART OF PBTE 



It may be helpful to spend a few moments initially to explain 
the use of the two different terms — PBTE and CBTE — and how we in 
Program II define FBTE. The use of these terms by persons in the 
field is not consistent. Since the term PBTE stresses "perfor- 
mance," some PBTE programs require students to perform skills 
without having carefully identified and verified which skills are 
needed. Similarly, since the term CBTE stresses "competency," 
some CBTE programs are developed based on identified competencies 
(or skills) , but do not require students to perform. Both terms, 
however, are generally used synonymously and we in Program II 
feel that any such program (whichever term is used) should (1) be 
based on verified competencies (or skills) , and (2) require 
prospective teachers to perform each skill in an actual school 
situation, in order to show their competency in that skill. 
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••ESSENTIAL DEFINING CHARACTERISTICS OF PBTE'' 
AS VIEWED BY THE AACTE COMMITTEE 



February 1974 

A teacher education program is performance-based if 

1. Competencies to be demonstrated by the student are 

• derived from explicit conceptions of teacher roles 
in achieving school goals , 

• supported by research, curriculum and job analysis , 
and/ Of experienced teacher j udgment , 

• stated so as to make possible assessment of a student's 
behavior in relation to specific competencies, and 

• made public in advance. 

2. Criteria to be employed in assessing competencies are 

• based upon, and in harmony with, specified competencies, 

• explicit in stating expected levels of mastery under 
specified conditions, and 

• made public in advance. 

3. Tho instructional program provides for the development and 
evaluation of the student's achievement of each of the com- 
petencies specified. 

4. Assessment of the student's competency 

• uses his performance as a primary source of evidence, 

• takes into account evidence of the student's 
knowledge relevant to planning for, analyzing, 
interpreting, or evaluating situations or behavior, 

• strives for objectivity, and 

• facilitates future studies of the relation between 
instruction r competency attainment and achievement 
of school goals • 

5. The student's rate of progress through the program is deter- 
mined by demonstrated competency. 
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Essential Characteristics of PB Instruction 



In the judgment of the Conunittee, the essential character- 
istics of any performance-based instructional program are: 

1. The instructional program is designed to bring about learner 
achievement of specified competencies (or performance goals) 
which have been 

• derived from systematic analysis of the performance 
desired as end product (usually that of recognized 
practitioners) and 

• stated in advance of instruction in terms which make it 
possible to determine the extent to which competency 
has been attained. 

2. Evidence of the learner's achievement 

• is obtained through assessment of learner performance, 
applying criteria stated in advance in terms of expected 
levels of accomplishment under specified conditions and 

• is used to guide the individual learner's efforts, to 
determine his/her rate of progress and completion of 
the program and, ideally, to evaluate the efficacy of 
the instructional system and add to the general body of 
knowledge undergirding the instructional process. 

The foregoing implies, of course, that 

1, Instruction is individualized to a considerable extent. 

2, Learning eKperiences are guided by feedback. 

3, The program as a whole has the v'^haracteristics of a 
system, 

4, Emphasis is on exit requirements. 

5, The learner is considered to have completed the program 
only when he has demonstrated the required level of 
performance, 

6, The instructional performance is not time-based in 
units of fixed duration. 

In addition, a performance-based teacher education program 
usually has other characteristics, listed as "desirable" in the 
Elam report: 

1, The program is to a considerable extent field-centered — 
to enhance realism. 

2, There is a broad base for decision making — for logistical 
reas<^ns as well as the requirements of democracy and 
professionalism, 

3, Instruction is often modularized and uses protocol and 
training materials — to achieve flc Lbility and realism 
within the college setting. 
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4. Professional preparation is career-long — inherent in 
the concept of the professional teacher. 

5. A research component is often built into the program — 
to enhance the knowledge base on which the profession 
depends . 

The question may reasonably be asked, "How does the Commit- 
tee's conception of the meaning and implications of PBTE differ 
in 1974 from what it was in 1971 when the Elam report was pre- 
pared?" In three respects: 

1. The Committee would now say that the use of modules is not 
a necessary, defining characteristic of PBTE programs but 
simply a practice commonly followed in order to facilitate 
adaptation of instruction to individual needs and abilities* 
It often helps materially to avoid a rigidly time-based 
instructional design. 

2. The Committee would now place much greater emphasis than 
earlier on the significance in the design of teacher educa- 
tion programs of stating formal hypotheses and setting up 
evidence-gathering and record-keeping systems so as to 
facilitate the testing of such hypotheses. This is in 
recognition of the key importance of building the knowledge 
base which it sees as a sine qua non for a full-fledged 
profession. 

3. The earlier report may have given the impression that goals 
(competencies) which cannot be defined in assessable terms 
be eliminated. Not so. The obligation is to strive for 
clarity, rigor, explicit definition. But if the teacher 
educator is convinced that something belongs in the program 
even though he cannot measure it, he should feel perfectly 
free to include it but recognize that that aspect of his 
program is not performance-based. It may simply be 
conviction-based . 

Although it was not explicitly stated in the Elam paper, the 
Committee believes that if a program, or an identifiable portion 
thereof, does not exhibit the essential characteristics to an 
appreciable degree, it should not be designated as PBTE. It is 
perfectly legitimate, however, to be operating a properly labelled 
teacher education program which is partly performance-based and 
partly not. 
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Current Efforts, Models, and Projects^^ 

Major efforts relative to PBTE are currently underway in all 
academic and vocational areas, for preschool, elementary, secon- 
dary, post-secondary ,^ adult, undergraduate, and graduate programs. 
Developmental, implementation, and dissemination efforts are in 
process at the local education agency level, college and univer- 
sity level, state level, and at the regional and national levels. 

The teacher education project which has probably done the 
most to foster the careful development of PBTE programs and which 
has undoubtedly done the most pxablishing of PBTE resource mate- 
rials has been the American Association of Colleges of Teacher 
Education (AACTE) . Under the leadership of Karl Massanari, PBTE 
Project Director, and the Performance-Based Teacher Education 
Project Committee (established 1970) chaired by J. W. Maucker, 
the AACTE has already published seventeen booklets in its PBTE 
series and has recently begun the preparation of technical posi- 
tion papers. The project which is now in its sixth year of opera- 
tion has also sponsored and conducted numerous national and 
regional conferences focusing directly on the problems and issues 
involved in implementing and maintaining PBTE programs. AACTE 's 
efforts, supported by a grant from the U.S. Office of Education, 
have also focused on determining the state of the art of the 
national performance-based movement, and on fostering a widespread 
national dialogue about the progress, prospects, and problems of 
the movement. 

*Taken from the preliminary draft of The Center's PBTE State-of- 
the-Art Report (prepared August 1975) . 
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Another national effort launched in 1972 and also supported 
by the U.S. Office of Education is The Multi-State Consortium on 
Perfonnance-Based Teacher Education. Perhaps best known for its 
widely disseminated and read PBTE newsletter, the effort repre- 
sents a concerted approach by 10 states to promote the cause of 
PBTE, particularly within their own states. The project, admin- 
istered by New York State and directed by Theodore F. Andrews, 
has as one of its primary objectives "the dissemination and com- 
munication of information about performance-based teacher educa- 
tion." It has also focused on the implications of PBTE for state 
certification, on the interstate sharing of information, materials 
and personnel, and on helping member states develop management 
systems for performance-based approaches to teacher education. 

A third prominent national effort is The National Consortium 
of CBE Centers. The CBE consortium is an informal association of 
instituLions involved in the development and implementation of 
Competency-Based Teacher Education. Also supported by the U.S. 
Office of Education, the consortium consists of nine National CBE 
Centers, each of which was an outgrowth of the design and develop- 
ment activities initiated in 1968 as the Comprehensive Elementary 
Teacher Preparation Models. Each of the Centers is involved in 
conducting CBE research and development activities for implement- 
ing preservice and inservice program models, and in providing 
developmental assistance and training to others interested in 
installing competency-based education programs. The Consortium 
serves to coordinate efforts of the nine Centers, to provide CBE 
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leadership at the national level, and functions as a clearinghouse 
for providing developmental program assistance. 

In order to attain an overview of the extensive and perva- 
sive nature of the many other PBTE, CBTE^ and* CBE efforts, con- 
sider the following list of 44 activities prepared by Allen 
Schmieder (1975) : 



State of the Art--Current Activities in 
Competency-Based Education 



1. Seventeen states have mandated the approach as a full new or 
alternative system for teacher education and certification, 
15 others are considering similar action. Several states 
plan full implementation within the next several years. 

2. Approximately 500 institutions of higher education have 
pilot programs, about 120 have large operating programs^ and 
15 have institution-wide programs . 

3. In 1972 a complete bibliography on the subject had 22 items; 
a "complete" bibliography finished in 1973 included over 800 
it^ms covering 57 different categories. 

4. Pilot programs exist for almost every conceivable category 
of education: adult education, teacher education^ education 
media, library personnel, nuclear radiology, dentistry, etc. 

5. Thirty-seven out of 58 national professional associations 
surveyed in 1974 indicated involvement in competency-based 
education program development. 

6. Six states have mandated both competency-based education and 
career education as major program priorities. 

7. Competency-based examinations have become part of the 
licensing process for several occupations and professions. 

8. A major national commission including 30 prominent educators 
and political leaders has been formed to spearhead a national 
reseaj.ch and development program in CBE — the commission is 
supported by private foundations and is affiliated with the 
Educational Testing Service of Princeton, New Jersey. 




9. Thirty-one states have joined the Interstate Certification 
Project concerned with the mobility of educational personnel 
and interstate reciprocity of teaching certificates, A major 
focus of the 74-75 program is on transferability problems 
relating to competency-based education • 

10. Fourteen states have formed a national consortium for the 
purpose of sharing information materials and personnel and 
for helping member states to develop management systems for 
the development and use of performance-based approaches to 
teacher education and certification. 

11 . Leadership representatives from a cross section of educa- 
tional constituencies — higher education, teacher professional 
associations, school systems, students, the basic studies, 
state education agencies, the Federal Government — have 
formed a National Committee on Performance-Based Teacher 
Education (sponsored by the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education) to determine the "state of the art" 

of the national competency-based education movement and to 
support a widespread national dialogue about the progress, 
prospects and problems of the CBE movement. 

12. Ten predominantly black colleges have formed a consortium to 
spearhead the development of competency-based education in 
small colleges. 

13. The Fund for the Improvement of Post Secondary Education 
supports projects which include a large number of professions 
and are generally directed at the identification and formula- 
tion of competency objectives, assessment for mastering of 
competencies, and the design and implementation of learning 
processes which facilitate the attainment of specified compe- 
tencies. 

14. 138 Teacher Corps projects involving as%any institutions of 
higher education and local school systems give high priority 
to CBE programming. 

15. A national occupational competency Testing Institute has 
been formed at the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

16. HEW is supporting the development of alternative approaches 
to staff development for adult educators in all 10 HEW 
regions; Two regions (II, III) have concentrated on 
competency-based education, others have focused on related 
approaches . 

17. Ohio State University's Career Education Personnel Develop- 
ment Project (USOE) is developing competencies for teacher 
education in career education. 
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18. There is a ^^ational Clearinghouse on PBTE at the iUaarican 
Association of ColJ.ages for Teacher Education, in Washington, 
D.C. 

19. There is a National Clearinghouse on Individualized Instruc- 
tion at Georgetown Universit;y, in Washington, D.C. 

—'20. There is a National Clearinghouse for CBE in Community and 

Junior Colleges, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

21. There is a National Clearinghouse for Action Research in CBE, 
at Bowling Green University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

22. There are nine Regional Competency-Based Education Centers 
supported by the Office or Education to develop experimental 
CBE models in teacher education and to provide developmental 
assistance and training services for those interested in 
installing CBE programs. 

23. The American Bar Association is sponsoring a study of 
(Hastings Law School, San Francisco) the implications of CBE 
movement for training of lawyers and for education related 
court cases. 

24. The School Library Manpower Project adminsters six experi- 
mental program models in competency-based library-media 
education . 

25. Over two years the AACTE National Committee has sponsored 10 
re^Jional leadership training institutes for over 2,000 educa- 
tional leaders. 

26. A virtual "National Storehouse" of related materials have 
been developed at colleges, universities, and Federally sup- 
ported educational laboratory and research and development 
centers, e.g., 145 validated protocol packages, 650 (Gage 
Catalogue) validated training materials, mini courses, ITU 
Teachers College Units, Parson's Guided Self Analysis, 
Interaction Analysis Packages, IGE packages. 

27. The Educational Testing Service is developing and testing 
taxonomy and assessment instruments for identifying and 
evaluating competencies acquired in domestic and volunteer 
activities . 

28. The Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges is con- 
ducting case studies regarding cost effectiveness in a variety 
of CBE programs. 

29. A number of skills and competency banks have been developed 
at several institutions of higher education and regional 
education laboratories . 
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30. 
31. 

32. 
33. 
34. 

35. 
36. 

37. 
38. 

39. 
40. 



Large module banks exist at approximately 10 institutions. 

Four states have developed state-level generic competency 
catalogues . 

The Antioch administered University Without Walls Program 
provides external degree opportunities for thousands of stu- 
dents through a national network of colleges and universities. 

The Open University of the United Kingdom enrolls nearly 
50,000 students from all walks of life and is the largest 
educational publisher in the nation. 

New York State has developed an external degree program in 
the fields of nursing (AA&BA) , business administration 
(AA) and the liberal arts (AA&BA) (heavy emphasis on life 
experience and military experience) . 

The Learning Resource Center in Syracuse, New York has a 
goal of providing competency-based external degrees to 5,000 
adults in the next several years. 

A growing list of institutions have developed CBE programs, 
in school administration, including Alabama A&M University, 
Arizona State University, Bank Street College, University 
of Connecticut, Florida International, University of North 
Florida, University of Georgia, Governous State University, 
University of Kansas, Iowa College, St. John's University, 
Columbia Teacher's College, University of Houston, Webfer 
State College, University of Utah, University of Vermont. 

An Institute for Research and Development of Competency- 
Based Teacher Education Programs has been formed in the 
College of Education at Wayne State University. 

The Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development at 
the University of Georgia is developing a competency-based 
center in Curriculum and Supervision. A number of other 
places nov7 have CBE degree programs in supervision, including 
University of California at Santa Barbara, Florida Inter- 
national University, University of North Florida, Governous 
State University, Tri State College, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Weber State College, and the University of Utah. 

The American Association of School Librarian Division of the 
American Library Association has formed a committee to develop 
a competency-based certification model for school media 
personnel . 

The Model Legislation Project, working in cooperation witn 
the Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights Under the Law, made 
an analysis of all state regulations and laws relating to 
education (developed 3,000 pp. index) and as one consequence, 
ir» developing model legislation for competency-based education. 
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Six leading CBE states, working with the National Commission 
on PBE, are developing plans for coordinating research pro- 
grams and sharing results* 



42* Competency-Based Education is one of the major priority 

areas in a newly c'eveloping Federal Government interest in 
findings ways to diminish the isolation of formal education* 
Three Federal agencies (HEW, Commerce, Labor) have formed 
inter-agency task forces — including one on CBE — to work on 
the problem. 

43. The National Institute of Education is supporting a number 
of significant CBE efforts — two of the most important being 
the California '.Project which is examining relationships 
between teaching and learning in key subject areas and the 
Oregon State Project which is developing CBE programs at the 
high school level. A large number of other NIE projects 
have important implications for CBE program developers. 

44. Experience to date in implementing CBE programs for educa- 
tional personnel development includes the: 
--conceptualization and initial development of an array of 

CBE pilots 

— implementation, evaluation, and revision of many of these 
pilots 

--development of a wide array of instructional materials and 

resources 
--building of relevant data banks 

--development of new assessment procedures and instruments 
— development of competency lists 
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©The following case study describes how one educator 
explained and described the PBTE movement. Some of 
his views are accurate, some are off-base. Based on 
your knowledge of the state of the art of PBTE, read 
and critique the case study. (Questions are listed 
following the case study to guide you in critiquing 
the educator's explanation of PBTE). Your critique 
should be prepared in writing; however, brief notes 
will be sufficient- Be prepared to discuss your 
solution in more depth with your peers. 



CASE STUDY 



Jim Bloom, a teacher educator at Felton State University, 
was attending the annual AVA Convention. As part of the pro- 
ceedings later in the week, there v:ere to be several presentations 
on PBVTE. On the first evening of the conference, Jim became 
involved in an informal discussion with some fellow teacher 
educators. At first, they were discussing general matters, but 
eventually, someone brought up the subject of PBVTE. Jim had 
read a number of articles on the subject and, since no one seemed 
to have a clear idea of what PBVTE entailed, Jim volunteered the 
following synopsis of the PBTE movement: 

"Most people agree that PBTE and CBTE mean the same thing; 
both are teacher education programs that are developed based on 
identified competencies. There are a lot of validated competency 
lists available, most of which specify the skills, knowledge, and 
attitudes a teacher should have to be a successful teacher. An 
institution can choose the competencies they consider important 
and develop a program around these competencies. PBTE progreiins 
do not structure programs via courses; rather, students pursue 
individual goals independently using instructional packages 
called modules. Because students are exposed to. and involved 
in, experiences related to actual teaching competencies, PBTE 
ensures that when a student passes all the written exams covering 
those essential competencies, he or she is better prepared to 
teach than in traditional, theory-based programs. In theory, 
PBTE is ideal, but in practice it is difficult to implement. Too 
many major organizational changes are involved and too many key 
questions have yet to be answered. The most critical weakness of 
PBTE IS that it tends to be mechanistic and impersonal. Students 
are left too much on their own. Furthermore, they acquire a lot 
of specific unrelated skills without learning to put those skills 
together. It's sort of like the math situation. We used to have 
students who could add zcid subtract, but couldn't apply that 
knowledge to real situations. With new math, we have kids who 
know how to approach the solution of a problem, but who can't add 
and subtract. In teacher education the sequence is reversed, but 



the same inadequacies are evident. Teacher education programs 
used to prepare cearhers v-liO understood theory, but didn't have 
specific skills. With PBTE, teachers are prepared in skills only 
and lack the needed theory and affective preparation. I mean, 
it's a good idea and all, but it's too cut and dried. You can 
train computer programmers that way, but not teachers 1" 

Which of Jim's statements are accurate? Which are incorrect? 
What facts does Jim need to know in order to have a more accurate 
and complete picture of PBTE? 




Meet with the other members of your peer group and 
with your resource person, and discuss the case 
studies and the critiques each of you prepared. Your 
resource person has a list of model answers and will 
use these to help guide the discussion. 
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Below is a list of "State-of -the-Art Questions" which 
should have been answered for you during the earlier 
presentations. If you still need clarification on 
any of these questions, or others you may have identi- 
fied, you may wish to discuss these questions with 
your resource person and/or peers. 



STATE OF THE ART QUESTIONS 



1. What characteristics of traditional teacher education programs 
have caused educators to be dissatisfied with the status quo 
and to look for alternative approaches to teacher education? 



2. What historical events led up to the emergence of PBTE? 



3. What organizations and/or groups have done the most to 

further the development, implementation, and dissemination 
of PBTE programs, materials, and information? 



2: 




4. Where can one locate additional literature on, and materials 
for, PBTE programs? 



\ At this point, you may wish to review some of the 
If Optional 1 state-of-the-art and state-of-the-scene reports which 
■ Activity JB are part of the PBTE literature-base, especially 
m Jm those prepared by AACTE. Check with your resource 
person to determine the location of these reports. 
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Learning Experience 11 



OVERVIEW 




Given a number of presentations relative to The 
Center's PBTE materials, describe the nature and 
use of The Center's performance-based vocational 
teacher education curricula. 



Activity 



You will be viewing a large-group presentation 
of a*slide/tape on The Center's Performance-Based 
Curricula Program. 




You will be listening to a large-group presentation 
concerning the research and development phases of 
The Center's Performance-Based Curricula Program, 
and participating in a question-and-answer session 
following the presentation. 



Optional 
^Activity ^ 



You may wish to read the information sheet, "The 
Center's Performance-Based Curricula Materials," 
pp. 27-36. 




You will be listening to a large-group presentation 
in which you will be "walked-through" a module, and 
participating in a question-and-answer session 
following the presentation. 



continued 
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OVERVIEW continued 



GYou will be reviewing a module, and describing in 
writing -the nature and use of the module using the 
"Review Guideline Questions," pp. 37-38. 




You will be discussing your description of the 
nature and use of the module with the other members 
of your group and your resource person. 



You may wish to review sample Center modules. 




Attend the large-group presentation in which the 
slide/tape, "The Performance-Based Professional 

Activity , Education Curricula" will be shown. This slide/tape 
M is designed to provide a general overview of The 

. Center's Performance-Based Curricula Program. 

^^^^^ Included in the slide/tape are explanations of 

(1) the need for PBTE, (2) the characteristics of 
PBTE, (3) the research base on which the continuing 
developmental efforts of The Center's project have 
been built, (4) the developmental and testing process 
utilized in producing Center modules, and (5) the 
characteristics and format of Center modules. 




Attend the large-group presentation in which the 
research and development phases of The Center's 
Performance-Based Curricula Program will be explained 
in further depth and more detail. Following the 
presentation, time has been allotted for you to raise 
any questions you may have as a result of viewing the 
slide/tape or listening to the presentation on the 
research and development phases. 



Optiondi For a summary of the research phase of The Center's 
Performance-Based Curricula Program, you may wish to 
read the following information sheet: 



^Activity ^jjl 



THE CENTER'S PERFORMANCE-BASED CURRICULA MATERIALS 

The performance-based teacher education curricular materials 
(modules) which will be used as the basis for instruction in the 
institute were developed as part of The Center's Performance- 
Based Curricula Program during the period August 1971 to July 
1975. This section describes the research base which provided a 
solid conceptual framework for development of the modules, the 
general nature of the modularized materials, and the extent of 
their testing, revision, and validation. 
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Research Base 

The research base for the Performance-Based Vocational Teacher 
Education Curriculum was developed in two major phases, and 
involved approximately 1,000 persons at the state department, 
university, and school levels. In Phase I , the perfoirmance 
requirements of teachers of conventional vocational programs, 
namely agricultural, business and office, distributive, health 
occupations, home economics, technical^ and trade and industrial 
education, were identified. An occupational analysis (intro- 
spection, end interviewing of master teachers and vocational 
teacher educators) of the seven service areas resulted in a pre- 
liminary list of 237 tasks. 

The tasks were then examined and rated by a 21-member panel 
representing each of the seven services and 19 states. The panel 
identified important common and unique tasks by service areas. 
Two huxiJred and twenty-six of the 237 tasks were deemed important 
to the successful vocational teacher. 

Next, a national critical incident study involving 750 teachers 
identifed 30 additional tasks and verified the importance of 226 
existing competencies. See Figure I on the following page for a 
graphic illustration of the steps and findings involved in both 
Phase I and Phase II of the research. 

Phase II involved identifying the performance requirements 
of teacher-coordinators of cooperative programs, namely off-farm 
agricultural, wage-earning home economics, office occupations, 
special needs, and trade and industrial education.^ A total of 
385 tasks, including those identified in Phase I, were identified 
Q through introspection and interview techniques • 
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RESlARCH BASt FOR PERFORMANC£-BAStO VOCATIONAL FEACHtR CDUCATIO*^ CURRICULUM 

f>n*se I • Identification of Perfon.iancc Phase II • Identification of Perfoftnance 
Rcquirenents of Teoch Requirements ot Teacher Coord i- 

Conven.Upna^i. Vocdtional P rogra ms nators of Cooper'dt TveTfoqra ms"" 
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A 300-meinber national task force of outstanding teacher- 
coordinators (50 from each of the six areas) rated the tasks as 
to their importance to the successful teacher coordinator. All 
385 tasks were deemed important, and 92 percent were of common 
importance across two or more service areas. 

The findings of Phases I and II were then merged into one 
comprehensive list of 390 performance elements for all teachers 
of vocational education. After refinement by project staff, the 
384 performance elements remaining were organized into the follow- 
ing ten professional categories: 

A - Program Planning, Development, and Evaluation 

B - Instructional Planning 

C - Instructional Execution 

D - Instructional Evaluation 

E - Instructional Management 

F - Guidance 

G - School-Community Relations 
H - Student Vocational Organizations 
I - Professional Role and Development 
J - Coordination 

Finally, a set of performance-oriented general objectives speci- 
fying the task and the general criteria for evaluating a teacher's 
performance of the stated activity was developed (Cotrell and 
others, 1972) . 1 
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■'■Calvin J. Cotrell and others, Model Curricula for Vocational and 
Technical Teacher Education; Report No. V, General Objectives , 
Set II . R&D Series No. 78 (Columbus, Ohio: The Center for Voca- 
tional Education, The Ohio State University, 1972). 
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Development and Validation of Materials 

Following verification of the 384 competencies identified in 
the research, work was initiated to de'^'^lop the necessary curricu- 
lar materials. The materials are especially designed for use in 
implementing performance-based vocational teacher educa*-.ion pro- 
grams for all vocationa*! service areas, at both the preservice 
and inservice levels. The curricular materials are in the form 
of individualized learning packages, or modules, each of which 
has as its base one or more of the 384 competencies. By basing 
the modulec on the verified competencies ,r there is solid assur- 
ance that the objectives of the modules actually represent compe- 
tencies needed by vocational teachers. 

To further ensure that the modules reflect the actual needs 
of vocational teachers and that the modules appear to the user as 
likely to deliver on the objectives, the module development 
process was structured so as to ensure maximum involvement by 
persons in real world settings. Each module was initially devel- 
oped in cooperation with persons at institutions and agencies 
representative of those who will eventually use it. Quality con- 
trol procedures were built into all steps of this piocess. 

Briefly, the development process involved (1) development of 
118 prototype modules at two university sites: The University 
of Missouri at Columbia, and Oregon State University at Corvallis; 
(2) review of each module's accuracy and acceptability by teams 
of teacher-educators at both sites representing all vocational 
service areas; (3) review of each module by Center staff; (4) revi- 
sion of prototype modules by Center staff using all reviews as a 
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|. basis for changfis made; (5) preliminary testing of each revised 

1 module by ten or more students at one or more universities; 

V. (6) review of each module's usability and effectiveness by stu- 

f dents and teacher educators involved in testing the module; 

(7) review of individual modules and categories of modules by 
independent consultants and subject matter experts; (8) psycho- 
; ^ metric refinements of the objectives and assessments of each of 

I the 118 modules by the California Testing Bureau of McGraw-Hill; 

(9) revision of tested modules by Center staff and independent 
* ^^ ^^ consultants using all reviews as a basis for changes made; 

(10) review of each revised module by Center staff; and (11) final 
preparation of modules for advanced testing which was conducted 

at 17 universities and one post-secondary institution. 

Throughout this cooperative development process, inputs by 
faculty and students in actual teacher preparation situations 
have mauerially influenced format and content of the modules. 

Input received from the consultant reviews and preliminary 
testing was placed in a revision file and used as the basis for 
major revision of the module content and format by Center staff 
and consultants, using a rigorous revision process. 

Based on the input received, seven major changes were made 
in the modules. First, users and reviewers indicated that 
better directions were needed. For example, students should not 
simply be told to *'role-play , " but should be given complete 
directions for how to do it, including a role description to 
guide anyone playing a role outside his/her own frame of refer- 
ence. Users had a tendency to "get lost" in the modules, in that 
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directions for where to go next after completing an activity were 
sometimes missing or unclear. The revised modules include com- 
plete and clear directions for how to use the modules and how 
activities are to be accomplished. 

Second, it was felt that front-to-back sequencing of the 
modules would make them easier to use. Users complained about 
the constant "flipping back and forth" necessitated by separating 
the information sheets and feedback devices from the learning 
experiences in which they were to be used. In the revised 
modules, all activities, information sheet?5, and devices are 
sequenced in the order in which they are to be used. 

Third, users and reviewers indicated that the modules should 
be more self-contained . Some users had difficulty locating and 
obtaining outside references required for completion of the 
learning experiences. Overall, it was felt that including as 
much of the necessary information as possible within the covers 
of the module would increase its usability. Thus, with few 
exceptions, the revised modules contain information sheets cover- 
ing the performance to be achieved, and seldom require the stu- 
dent to go to outside resources. 

Fourth, feedback indicated the necessity for alternate 
activities when learning experiences require the use of peers 
(e.g., for role-playing). Some users, particularly inservice 
teachp-^s, had difficulty locating peers to work with. The 
revised modules always provide an alternate activity (often in 
the form of case studies to which the student reacts) when an 
activity calls for working with peers. 




Fifth, users and reviewers called for more flexibility and 
individualization in the form of optional activities > The 
revised modules provide enrichment (e.g., a suggested outside 
reading which goes into the topic in more depth) and/or clari- 
fying (e.g., viewing a videotape of a teacher performing the 
skill; discussion of concepts with peers) activities for those 
who desire or need them. 

The sixth major change was the addition of symbols to help 
guide the student through the module, and illustrations in the 
information sheets to provide visual reinforcement of concepts 
and make the module more attractive. While these additions were 
not specifically asked for by users or reviewers, it was felt 
that they were consistent with other changes made to increase 
module usability and clarity. 

Finally, users and reviewers indicated a need for some 
recombination of elements . For example, it was felt that some 
modules within the student vocational organization category 
covered skills which were too minute to warrant separate modules 
in this case, the number of modules in that category was reduced 
from 16 to 6 . As a result of recombination of elements, the 
original 118 modules have been reduced to 100. 

Advanced testing of the modules was conducted at 18 dif- 
ferent colleges and universities located in 13 different states 
and Canada. The primary purpose of advanced testing was to 
collect formative evaluation data which could be used in module 
refinement. Feedback data is now being analyzed on all modules. 
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by module categories, and for each specific module. Over 8,500 
completed student tests have been received. 

Information on the prototype module development process, the 
module revision process, and various instruments used in prelimi- 
nary field testing, are available on request. 

The module format is standardized into four major components 
(1) Title Page; (2) Introduction; (3) About This Module Page; 
and (4) Learning Experiences. Some learning experiences provide 
students with the information and background knowledge they need 
to perform the competency. Other learning experiences give stu- 
dents the opportunity to practice the competency in a simulated 
situation. The final learning experience always requires, the 
student to demonstrate in an actual school situation that he or 
she has achieved the competency described in the teirminal objec- 
tive of the module. Each learning experience includes devices 
which allow the student to get immediate feedback on his or her 
progress. See the Vocational Teacher Competency Profile for a 
listing of the titles of the 100 modules that will be available. 

The final step in the development process involves refinement 
of the modules based on testing results. 

Further assurance of the nature and quality of the performance- 
based materials is provided in the following excerpts from letters 
written by two members of the National Advisory Panel for the 
Performance-Based Professional Curricula Program after attending 
a February 1975 panel meeting. 

39 
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- The project itself reflects careful thinking and plan- 
ning* Xr is quite likely that the products will be the 
most carefully conceived, produced, and tested in the 
country* I perceive that many educators, other than in 
vocational and technical fields, will be interested in 
modifying them for use with elementary teachers, secon- 
dary teachers in other areas, and other post-secondary 
training programs where teaching is involved (business 
and industry, military, etc.) 

- I was particularly impressed with the systematic pro- 
cedures that have been and are being followed as -"-he 
project moves through its various stages* In my v^pin- 
ion, thoroughness is absolutely essential to the accom- 
plishment of a task of this magnitude* 

I was further gratified to see that the actual modules 
are instructionally sound. This judgment reflects my 
impression that the instructional system uted on each 
module is well designed and that the content of the 
modules appears to be substantive. The brief review 
of actual modules which I made indicatea that the con- 
tent of the instruction ii. based on well accepted 
learning principles. 



G Attend the large-group presentation in which a 
resource person will "walk" you through a module, 
explaining general module characteristics and speci- 
fic format techniques in terms of this one module. 
In addition, the resource person will point out how 
The Center's modules reflect the characteristics of 
PBTE. 
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Review the module given to you by your resource 
person, and demonstrate knowledge of the format and 
characteristics of The Center's modularized curricu- 
lar packages by completing the "Review Guideline 
Questions" listed below. Your written responses need 
not be detailed; simple, concise notes will be suf- 
ficient. 



REVIEW GUIDELINE QUESTIONS 



To what does the phrase "Performance Element No." on the 
title page refer? 



Are any prerequisites required for this module and where is 
this information located? 



What is the purpose of the "Procedures" section? 



What types of information are included in the "Introduction" 
and for what purposes? Give brief examples to support your 
responses. 
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6. 



1. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



Skim the overviews and answer the following questions: 

a. What specific activities are provided to give the 
student cognitive background? 



b. What specific activities are provided to give the 
student practice in applying that background infor- 
mation? 



c. What optional activities are provided? 



d. Based on your expertise as a vocational educator and a 
vocational subject matter expert, what additional 
optional activities could you devise to Individ" ilize 
the package for students in your specific servi^ area? 



Why is the future tense (e.g., "You will be viewing ") used 
on the "Overview" page? 



What is the purpose of the color coding? 



After a student reads an information sheet, how does 

he/she know that he/she has acquired the necessary background 

information? 



What enabling objective is included in the final learning 
experience? 



At what point, and under what conditions, can the student 
cor.plete the final experience? 



Within the "Teacher Performance Assescment Form" is the 
student required to perform skills acquired through tne 
prerequisite modules? Give evidence to support your answer. 
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Meet with the other members of your group and with 
your resource person to discuss your answers to the 
"Review Guideline Questions," pp. 37-38. 



^Activity ^ 



For the purpose of (1) becoming familiar with the 
range of modules presently available from The Center, 
or (2) reviewing the format and structure of other 
Center modules, you may wish to peruse the sample 
modules on display in your area. 
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Learning Experience III 



OVERVIEW 



For simulated situations, serve effectively in the 
teacher educator role as a resource person, advisor, 
and evaluator. 



You will be listening to a large-group presentation 
Activity on the roles of the resource person and the student 
• * in a PBTE program, and participating in a question- 

and-answer session following the presentation. 



You will be viewing a large-group presentation of a 
slide/tape on the role of the resource person in ^ 
PBTE program. 



I Activity You will be reading the information sheet, "The Role 
V M of the Resource Person," pp. 43-50. 



Artlvr"^^ U wish to listen to an audiotape of students' 

* '^'^^ reactions to their use of PBTE modules. 




You will be role-playing a resource person who is 
advising a student concerning PBTE. 



continued 
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Overview continued 







You will be evaluating your competency in advising 
a student concerning PBTE and the student's role in 
using performance-based curricular materials by 
assessing and discussing with your resource person 
and peers the appropriateness of your responses to 
the "student" in the previous activity. 



You will be reviewing the 
Competency Profile." 



"Vocational Teacher 



You will be reading the "Case Studies," pp. 53-56, 
and assessing the needs of, identifying appropriate 
curricular materials for, and providing appropriate 
advice to, the pre-and inservice teachers in at 
least four of those case studies. 



You will be evaluating your competency in assessing 
student needs, selecting appropriate curricular 
materials, and advising students by comparing your 
solutions with the "Model Answers," pp. 57-59. 



' ^ You may wish to view a "teacher^' trying to "test-out 

Optional _3 of a module, and role-play a resource person 
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assessing the teacher's performance. 




Your competency in assessing a teacher's ability to 
perform a specified competency in a classroom situation 
will be reviewed by your resource person during a 
discussion with the other members of your group. 
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^ Activity ([^^l^'f^ 



Join the other workshop participants for a large- 
group presentation on the roles of the resource 

Activity person and the student in a PBTE program. You will 

M be given two documents, Hamilton and Quinn, "Resource 
Person Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher 

^^^^^^ Education Materials;" and Norton and Huang, "Student 
Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher Education 
Materials," The resource person (s) will review their 
contents, and indicate how they can be used. As you 
listen to the presentation, note any questions you 
may have. During the question-and-answer session 
following the presentation, raise the questions which 
arose. 



Activity 




Attend the large-group presentation in which the 
slide/tape, "The Role of the Resource Person in a 
Performance-Based Teacher Education Program," will be 
shown. This slide/tape is designed to illustrate the 
critical nature of the role of the resource person in 
a PBTE program and to provide an overview of the 
responsibilities and tasks involved in fulfilling 
that role. 



For more information on the roles and responsibili- 
ties of the resource person using PBTE modules, read 
the following information sheet. 

THE ROLE OF THE RESOURCE PERSON 

Critics of programs which use performance-based teacher edu- 
cation (PBTE) modules claim that turning students over to packaged 
materials to work independently is impersonal and ineffective. 
Normally we do not start information sheets with such negative 
statements, but this point is critical: the teacher educator 
must not abandon instructors to the modules. The Center's PBTE 
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approach absolutely requires the active presence of the resource 
person to make it work. He or she is vital in (1) orienting stu- 
dents to the PBTE program, (2) helping students select the modules 
they will take, (3) assisting students in getting needed supplies 
and materials, (4) arranging small-group and large-group meetings 
so students have a chance to interact, (5) helping students set up 
simulations involving peers, (6) providing advice when students 
encounter problems, (7) supplementing the material in a given 
module with materials, presentations, and activities drawn from 
his/her owr expertise as a teacher educator, (8) providing stu- 
dents with feedback when it is needed, and (9) evaluating students 
final performance. 

In our testing experience to date, when students indicated 
they disliked working with modules, it was generally because they 
had been asked to work alone on the module unassisted by a 
rcsourcs:: person or by fellow students. Typical comments include: 

"I couldn't find any peers to work with" 

"My resource person was '".3vcr available" 

"I couldn't locate the required videotape" 

"I'd already had a course on this topic so this was sheer 
busywork for me" 

"I miss discussing things with ny classmates" 

Teaching is an interactive process. You cannot teach teachers 
to interact effectively with students if you give them a module 
and require them to work in isolation. These modules were not 
designed for that purpose. Each module provides basic informa- 
tion and activities, but the resource persons are the key to 
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making the modules work. The modules are only a simple tool in 
teacher preparation. It is up to the resource person to provide 
additional learning tools and to truly individualize the instruc- 
tional process to meet students' needs. 

Explaining PBTE to Students 
In all orobability, few of your students will be familiar 
with PBTE, so your first task is to introduce them to the concept. 
People tend to be uncomfortable (even antagonistic) when confronted 
with something unfamiliar. Before they will accept the new, they 
want to know what it is, what its value is, and how it will 
affect them. Consider how you feel when someone asks you to 
taste something unfamiliar and, perhaps, vaguely suspicious in 
appearance. To avoid such a qualmish reaction, you need to tell 
your students why you have elected to use modules, how using 
modules requiring performance in an actual school situation can 
help prepare them to teach, and how your particular program of 
use is set up. 

Another consideration is that students have probably been 
exposed primarily to educational systems involving large-group 
instruction and teacher-centered instruction. They are used to 
having the teacher take responsibility for teaching, rather than 
their having to take responsibility for learning. Therefore, 
they need to be oriented to the new role they are expected to 
play and to their new responsibilities tor learning. 
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Helping Students Select Modules 
In PBTE, students are evaluated on whether they have achieved 
a particular skill, not whether they have completed a particular 
module. Thus, another of your tasks as a resource person is to 
help students identify which modules, or which learning experi- 
ences within a module, they need to complete to meet your require- 
ments and their needs. This means that you will have to identify 
which modules you will use in your course, which are required, 
and which are optional. You will also have to meet individually 
with stuatnts to determine which skills they already possess. If 
a student already possesses a particular skill, he or she should 
need only to demonstrate the competency to specified standards 
without going through the whole module. 

Facilitating Students' Completion of Modules 
Most modules include activities (generally optional) which 
call for outside resource*:.. A student may be asked to present a 
lesson to a group of peers. The module may suggest supplementary 
readings. It may be recommended that the student videotape 
his/her performance for self-evaluation purposes. A module may 
recommend that the material in the information sheet be discussed 
further with peers or with the resource person. A student may be 
told that it would be helpful to meet with an experienced teacher 
to discuss a particular concept or to observe that teacher demon- 
strating a particular skill. 

Students may experience difficulties in carrying out these 
activities if you have not set up guidelines or procedures in 
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advance. You need to devise a system for students to easily 
locate the equipment, materials, peers, and resource persons they 
need so that they can complete the module without being forced to 
jump unnecessary hurdles, or experience unnecessary delays. This 
system should also include provision for periodic small-group and 
large-group discussion sessions. 

Another part of your system must be designed to ensure that 
a student with a problem or question concerning an activity has 
access to you, or another person designated as a resource, 
within a r':=*asonable amount of time. Specific office hours, 
periodic class meetings, sign-up sheets, student resource persons 
can all be used to prevent students from being unable to get a 
needed answer. 

It should be noted that to provide students with advice and 
answers concerning a given module, it is absolutely critical that 
any resource person be totally familiar with the content and 
learning activities of the module involved. 

Supplementing Module Activities 
Modules were written to be used by teacher educators, not to 
replace them! Teacher educators have bean specially trained n 
the professional and/or technica"" skills nti^'^ded by clahTsroom 
teachers. Their expertise and experience are essential to 
successful use of the modules. As a teacher educator you are 
undoubtedly aware of numerous materials and techniques which are 
effective in teaching a particular skill, such as: 
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• presentations 

• guest speakers 

• textbooks, periodicals, pamphlets, handouts 

• simulations, role-playing situations 

• videotapes 

• audiovisuals 

As mentioned previously, the resource person must be thoroughly 
familiar with each module that he or she assigns. During the 
process of familiarizing yourself with a particular module, you 
should pla^; how you can supplement the contents of the module. 
Do you have an excellent handout on the subject? Would students 
benefit from participating in a seminar at some point in the 
module? Would a large-group presentation enhance the module 
activities at some poinr? Do you have additional tips or practi- 
cal do's and don'ts you need to convey to students concerning the 
skill? Is there additional information, unique to the vocational 
service area in which your students are training, which they need 
to be aware of? By asking questions of this type as you review 
each module, you can make the learning experience more effective 
for your students. 

Providing Feedback 
Because we recognize the limitations on each resource per- 
son's time, we have tried where possible to have students do 
"Self-Checks" on their progress, involving the resource pe:-son as 
the evaluator only in the final experience. However, the modules 
remind students periodically to check with their resource person 
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if they are experiencing problems. If a student does not agree 
with or understand the feedback provided in the module, you need 
to provide him or her with additional feedback. Furthermore, as 
time allows, you should spot check student progress to be sure 
that each student is using the modules correctly and to provide 
students with reinforcement and feedback concerning their prog- 
ress. For example, some students unused to setting their own 
pace, may tend to wait until the last minute to complete their 
module work which seems less pressing. By monitoring their 
progress, you can detect such problems and take corrective mea- 
sures . 

Evaluating Final Performance 
The Center's PBTE modules require that students prove their 
competency by meeting specified criteria while performing the 
skill in an actual school situation. It is essential when 
students are evaluated using the Teacher Performance Assessment 
Form in the final experience, that the evaluator is qualified to 
use this form effectively. This means that teacher educators 
should be familiar with these forms in advance to increase the 
consistency of the ratings, and that other persons who are asked 
to use these forms (e.g., cooperating, or master, teachers) be 
trained to use them properly. Since the student's competency is 
assessed during the final experience of each module, it is 
essential that these forms be used appropriately, objectively, 
and consistently. 
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The role of the resource person is indeed a crucial one, 
requiring, perhaps, a change in emphasis and activity on the 
part of the teacher educator, but certainly not a change in the 
need to draw upon all of his or her reservoir of information, 
experience, and training. Modules are not a sxibstitute for the 
teacher educator, but simply a way to structure, enliven, and 
enrich student learning. 

The duties of the resource person are many, varied, and in 
some ways, demanding. The resource person works with students as 
advisor, helper, instructor, and evaluator. If the resource 
person can accomplish these duties conscientiously and skillfully, 
the resulting teacher education program can provide an exciting 
and growth-producing experience for the teacher, and a profes- 
sionally satisfying experience for the teacher educator. 

You may wish tc listen to an audiotape of the reactions 
of students who completed modules as part of their 
teacher training at institutions involved in the 
advanced testing of Center modules. 




Join the other members of your group. Your resource 
person will assume the role of "student" and select 
Activity _ questions from the "Student Questions" on the follow- 
ing page to ask of his/her "resource person." You 
are one of the resource persons, and should respond 
to your "student's" questions in that role. 
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STUDENT QUESTIONS 



1, Why are we using modules and not a regular textbook? 



2. Why do I have to test out in an actual school situation? 
Can't you give me a written test? 



3. I am preparing to be an office education teacher • Why aren't 
the examples all from office education? 



4. Why do you want me to take this module? I already have this 
competency • 



5. You are never available when I want to meet with you. How 
can I schedule time with you? 



6. I don't have the time to do all these module activities. My 
other classes demand all my time, and they come first. 



7. Do I have to take modules in a certain sequence? 



8. Will I need other resources when I take a module? 




Your feedback for the previous activity comes from 
your resource person's and your peer's discussion of 
the appropriateness of your responses to the "student 
in the previous activity. 



II 




Review the ^'Vocational Teacher Competency Profile 
which follows in order to familiarize yourself 
with the titles and categories of the 100 Center 
modules . 



If 
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VOCATIONAL TEACHER COMPETENCY PROFILE 



COMPETENCY WnUd SCALE 



Name. 



Insiitution 
Resource Ptrsontt). 



Address _ 

Odte Started. 



Vmt comptttncm nptfnt tht tittti ot 
100 HTE modMtM ^Kh hm bMn d* 
vttopfd. field tetMd. And rtviMd by The 
Center for Vocetional Education Th« 
moduiti eddrflM aM of th« 384 performance 
ttemtnts idantified m rtiaarch conduatd 
by Tht Centtf at important to Mcondarv 
and poit-«condery vocational tcactttri 
Tlwe m od u la i and three iMpportinf docu 
mentt^e tludMtl fuida. a re«ourct parson 
fuida./9nd an adnxmstratort futdt wiH tt 
pulihihed by Amarican Assoaation for 
Vocational Imtructwnal Matar lals (AAViM), 
Enynaermf Cantar. Athen». Georgia J0602 



B 




Supporting Mater latt 

Gutdt to thf imphmmwon of Pwtormtnce 
B»md Tmctm Bducttton fyf Gitn t Faid>9 
Robert E Norton, and Jamet B Hamilton 

flmounM Pwnon Guidt to U»n§ Ptrformsnce 
Btrnd Tmcfm EducstiCft Mstwrttis by Jamei 
B Hamitton and Karen M Ou'tn 

Stmhnt GuKk to Usin^ Pitrformtnc^ Bhttd 
Ttmfm Eductdon klattrmis by Robert E 
Norton tnd Mjy Huang 



H 



^ ^BT thi ccNTtn ran vocational ioocation 

Jfl^^^^V 1*m Ohm Mm tff IMO tiwmw C> « y > wtn o»«» 412« 
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Category 



P'09ram Planning 
Developnurnt jniJ 
Ewatuation 
(II modulei) 



Imtructionat 
riannin^ 
(6 modules! 



Initiuctionil 
Execution 
(29 moduiesl 



lnitfuct>ona> 
Execution (Cont dl 



lnitruci>ona( 
Execution (Cont'd) 



Irntiuction^t 
Evaluatiort 
(6 module U 



Initiuciionat 
Management 

(9 modules! 



GuKUnce 
(5 module*) 



School 
Community 
Retanoni 
(iOmoduiei) 



Student 
Vocational 
Orqani/atton 
(6 module*) 



Piote^^ional Rolf 
ar^d Drvelopmeiii 
|R modulri) 



CoOfdtnjItOtt 

Cooperative 

Education 

(lOModuleO 



1 Poor The leactipr <i unable to peifoim 

thu %k»n ot hai o»>ly ve»v limtted 
abdtty to peilorm <t 

2 ^ a-t The teathri ♦> unat><e to perform 

!hi\ tkiii M( 4<i ai ce(iiat>ie maiitr* 
l>ut Nprny at)«l-ty to per (Dim 



3 Qood 



4 Encettent 



The teactwr tv able to pertorm 
Ihii vktti in an etfecttye manner 

The teacher >i able to pertorm 
thit tltiM in a very ettectufe 
manner 



'Competencies 



- Competencies - 



A 1 Prepare for a 

Community Survey 



B I Determine Needi 
and Intereiti ol 
Students 



C 1 Direct Field Trips 



C t? Employ Oral 
Questioning Techniques 



C 23 Present Informa- 
tion with Overhead ar>d 
Opaque Matenali 



D 1 Establish Student 
Performance Critaria 



E 1 Proiect Instruc- 
tional Resource 
Needs 



f 1 G a tt>er Student 
Data Using Formal 
Data Coiltction 
Techniques § 



G 1 Develop a School 
Community Relations 
Plan fo* Your 
Vocatioral 
Program 



H I Develop a 
Personal Philosophy 
Concerning Student 
Vocational 
Organtiaiions 



t t Keep Up to Date 
Professionally 



J i Establish Guide 
tines for Your Cooper 
ative Vocational 
Program 



A 2 Conduct a Com 
munity Survey 



B2 Develop Student 
Performance Objectives 



C 2 Conduct Group 
Discussions, Panel 
Discussions, and 
SympoMurm 



C 13 Employ 
Reinforcement 
Techniques 



C 24 Present Informa 
tion With Filmstrips 
and Slides 



D 2 Asms Student 

^rformance 

Knowltdge 



E 2 Manage Your 
Budgeting and 
Rtporting 
Responsibilities 



F 2 Gather Student 
Data through Personal 
Contacts 



G 2 Give Presenta 
tions to Promote Your 
Vocational 
Program 



H 2 Establish a 
Student Vocational 
Qfqdni/ation 



A 3 Report the Find 
rngs of a Community 
Survey 



B 3 Develop a Unit of 
Instruction 



C 3 Emplov Brain 
stormtrrg. Buzz Group, 
and OuesiKMi Box 
Tecfmiquts i 



C 14 Provide 
Instruction for Slower 
and Hore Capa ble 
Learners i 



C 2S Present Informa* 
tion With Films 



D 3 Assess Student 

Performance 

Attitudes 



E 3 Arrange for 
Improvement of Your 
Vocational Facilities 



F 3 Use Conferences 
to Help Meet Student 
Ntfds 



G 3 Develop Bro 
chures to Promote 
Your Vocational 
Program 



A 4 Organize an 
Occupational Advisory 
Committee 



B 4 Oevf lop a Lesson 
Plan 



C-4 Direct Students 
in lnstructir>g Dther 
Students 



C-15 Present an 
Itlustratad Talk 



C 26 Present Informa- 
tion With Audio 
Recordings 



D 4 Assess Student 
Performance 

Skills 



E4 Maintain a 
Filing System 



F 4 Provide Informa 
tion on Educational 
arnl Career 
Opportunities 



G 4 Prepare Displays 
to Promote Your Voce 
tional Program 



H 3 Prepaie Student 
Vocational Organiia 
t»o^ Memt)eis for 
Leadership 
Roles 



12 Se've Your 
Teaching Piofes 



J 2 Manage the At 
lendarKt, Transfers, 
and Terminations 

of Co Op 
Students 



I 3 Develop an 
Actrve Personal 
Philosophy of 
Education 



J 3 Enioli Students 
in Youi Co Op Piogram 



H4 Assist Students m 
Developing arul Fmanc 
ing a Yearly Program 

of Activities 



f 4 Sf'ive the School 
and Cdmmuiiily 



J 4 Secure Training 
Stations for Your Co 
Op Program 



A 5 Maintain .n 
Occupational Advisory 
Committee 



B 5 Select Student 
Instructional Materials 



C 5 Employ Simule 
tton Techniques 



C 16 Demomtrate a 
Manipulative Skill 



C 27 Present Informa- 
tion with Tatevised arvd 
Videotaped 
Materials 



D 6 Determine 
Student Grades 



E 5 Provide for 
Student Safety 



F 5 Assist Students 
in Applying for 
Employment or 
Further 
Education 



G S Prepare News 
Releases and Articles 
Concerniftg Your Voce 
tional Program 



H & Supervise Activities 
of the Student 
Vocational 
Organiiation 



I S Obtain a Suiiaole 
Teaching Posidun 



JS Pi ce Co Op 
Students on the Job 



A 6 Develop Program 
Goals and Ot>iectives 



B>6 Prepare Teacher* 
Made Instructional 
Materials 



C6 Guide Student 
Study 



C-17 Demomtrate a 
Concept or Prmaple 



C-28 Employ 
Programmed 

Instruction 



D6 Evaluate Your 
I nstrtn; tional 
Effectiveness 



A 7 Conduct an 
Occupational Analysis 



A 8 Develop a Courve A 9 Develop 
of Study Long Rang* Program 

Plans 



A 10 Conduct a 
Student Follow Up 
Study 



A 11 Evaluate Your 
Vocational Pioyam 



C 7 Direct Student 
LatKHatory Eiiperience 



C 18 Individuaiiie 
Instruct KXi 



C 29 Present Informa- 
tion with ttie Chalkboard 
and Flip Chart 



C-8 Direct Students 
in Applying Pioblem* 
Solvirig Techniques 



C-19 Employ tfie Team 
Teectting Approech 



C 9 Employ the 
Protect Method 



C-20 UaaStibieci 
Metier Experts to 
Present Information 



C 10 Introduce 
a Lesson 



C21 PTapere Bulletin 
•oarilK and ExhilMts 



C 1 1 Summori/e 
a Lesson 



C22 Present I ntorme 
tion twitft^ Models. Heal 
Obfacts. and Ftennel 
Boards 1 



€6 Provide for the 
First Aid Needs of 
Students 



E , Assist Students 
in Developing Self* 
Discipline 



E 8 Organiza ttie 
Vocational Latxxatory 



E9 Manege the 

Vocational Laboratory 



G 6 Arrange for Tele 
vision and Radio Pres 
antatrons Concerning 
Your Voca . 
tional } 
Program | 



H 6 Guide Pariicipa 
tion in Student 
Vocational 
Organiiation 
Contests 



1 6 Provide Laboi 
atory Experiences for 
Prospective 
Teachers 



J 6 Develop the 
Training Ability 
of On the Job _ 
Instructors 



G 7 Conduct an Open 
Houte 



(j 8 Work with Mem 
tiers ot the Community 



G 9 Work with State 
and Local Educators 



G 10 Obtain Feedback 
about Your Vocational 
Program 



I 7 Plan i^e Student 



J 7 Coordinate 

On ihe Jnb Instruction 



I B Supervtse 
Student Teachers 



J 8 Evaluate Co Cv 
Students' On the Job 
Per form arKe 



r 



J 9 Prepare for 
Students' Related 
Instruction 



J 10 Supervise an 
Employer Emptoyee 
Appreciation 
Event 
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The followirig case studies describe several situa- 
tions in which pre-and inservice vocational teachers 
involved in using PBTE curricular materials come to 
their resource person for help. Each case study is 
followed by a question or questions concerning the 
problems involved • Read the case studies, and based 
on your knowledge of the teacher educator's role as 
resource person, advisor, and evaluator in PBTE, 
devise solutions to at least four of the problems 
described. As you read each case study, make brief 
notes as to what you would advise in each case. 



CASE STUDIES 



1. One of your inservice teachers who is working in an inner-city 
school comes into your office, obviously upset, and describes 
what for him has been the worst day of his teaching career. 
His students have been more rebellious and hard to control 
than e^'^er, complaining that they are never sure what they 
are supposed to do, why they're doing what they do in class, 
or what relevance some of the activities have to their 
interests and future goals. In addition, the brighter 
students seem bored half the time, complaining that they 
know more about the area than he does, while the slower 
learners are unable to keep up with the others, especially 
when reading assignments are involved. The whole day was 
chaotic, and the teacher even threatens to quit teaching 
altogether unless his students shape-up and remember that he 
is the teacher and they are there to listen and learn, 
without questioning his authority. 

What category of modules would you suggest this teacher con- 
sider taking in order to improve his teaching competence? 
Why? 



V7hat oth^r specific modules could you suggest he take to get 
at the instructional problems described? 
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Does this teacher have an attitudinal problem? If so, can 
you suggest some modules which might help him come to grips 
with this? 



One of your preservice \:eachers is worried because, in her 
discussions with friends who are involved in student teach- 
ing, she has heard some "horror" stories about problems she 
has never associated with teaching responsibili'^ / — kids 
taking drugs, girls getting pregnant, family problems inter- 
fering with students' schoolwork, etc. Although she has 
nearly completed her basic course requirements in her teacher 
education program, she doesn't feel competent to handle such 
problems . 

What recommendations would you make to this teacher as to 
additional modules she could take to help give her compe- 
tence in this area? 



Your student is having difficulty with the reading level in 
some of the information sheetj; in the modules. 

What can you do or suggest to help this student? 
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4. Your student has been having trouble locating peers to 
work with in a role-play activity in one of the modules. 
The student is worried that he/she may not be able to com- 
plete the learning experience. 

What can you do to help this student? Has he/she overlooked 
or misunderstood something? 



5. Your student has videotaped his performance for a simulation 
activity, and is so horrified by his performance and the way 
he looked on screen that he is thinking of giving up his 
plans to become a teacher. His performance was terrible. 

What advice would you give this student? 



6. Your student is concerned because she finds herself very 

tempted to sneak a look at the model answers for self-checks 
and case studies, and just copy them. 

What would you say to this student? 
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Your student complains that he has had to plan three s'eparate 
lessons for one module, and that seems ridiculous. 



What would you tell this s adent? Has he overlooked or 
misunderstood something? 



Your student has compared her response to a case study 
problem with the model answer and finds that she has made 
some points not covered in the model answer. She doesn't 
know how to rate herself on this activity. 

What do you tell her? 





After completing the "Case Studies," compare your 
answers to the model answers given below* Your 
responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
answers; however, you should have covered the same 
major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 



1* This teacher obviously needs help in planning for instruc- 
tion (Category B) • He apparently does not take the needs 
and interests of his students into account v/hen planning 
units, lessons, and instructional techniques. The less 
capable students, for example, need reading materials, etc., 
specially selected and/or developed for their level of 
ability, but the teacher seems not to have considered this 
need when planning his lessons. The fact that the students 
are floundering around unsure of what they're doing and 
why indicates that the teacher either needs help in writing 
clear student performance objectives, or may not be making 
these expectations public at all. 

This teacher needs to develop his skill in planning instruc- 
tion for what appears to be a diverse, energetic, and 
individualistic group of students. Modules such as C-14, 
"Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Students," 
and C-18, "Individualized Instruction," could give him the 
s.'>ecific informetioi and skills he needs to do this planning. 
Module E-7, "Assist Students in Developing Self-Discipline" 
could give him insights into how the "chaos" in his classes 
was created, and how to avoid it in the future. 

There does seem to be a deeper problem here, however, one 
which involves this teacher's attitude toward teaching, 
toward his students, and toward his present teaching environ- 
ment. He needs to think through his personal professional 
philosophy, and to decide whether he has selected a teaching 
position in keeping with his beliefs, goals, and qualifica- 
tions. Modules in Category I, Professional Role and Develop- 
ment, would give him the opportunity to do this sort of "soul 
searching" and decision making. 

2. Modules in the F Category, -uidance, are designed to give 
teachers skill in gathering data about students and 
putting this information to use in dealing with students' 
personal , educational , and vocational needs . 

3. Module learning experiences in which cognitive information 
has been presented very often suggest an optional activity 
in which students can get together with peers (and/or their 
resource person) who are also taking the module to clarify 
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and elaborate on the concepts presented. In addition, the 
"Resources" section of the "Module Structure and Use" compo- 
nent points out that students should check with their 
resource person for additional references in their occupa- 
tional specialry. You could help this student locate 
alternate sources more appropriate to his reading level. 
Another possibility is the preparation, by you or another 
member of your staff, of audiotapes covering the same infor- 
mation . 

The "Resources" of the "Module Structure and Use" component 
points out that students should check with their resource 
person to get assistance in setting up activities with 
peers. Your student needs to be reminded, however, that 
whenever a learning activity requires working with peers, an 
alternate activity is provided for those unable to locate 
peers, and that successful completion of the alternate 
activity constitutes successful completion of the learning 
experience . 

First of all, your student needs to be reminded that the 
performance-based concept allows him to recycle if necessary 
to develop the skills he is lacking, and to make as many 
attempts as necessary to demonstrate competency. Then, too, 
you could explain that students viewing themselves on video- 
tapes for the first time are often overly concerned with 
"cosmetic" aspects. Tell him that as his confidence in his 
teaching skill grows, he will be less concerned with the way 
he "looks" on screen (partly because he will, in fact, 
"look" better all around). 

You nted to remind this student that using the modules 
effectively requires her to take major responsibility for 
her own learning, including developing the self-discipline 
to avoid taking the easy way out. Of course, every module 
calls for performing the competency in an actual school 
situation; the student who shortcuts the system may find 
herself standing in front of a classroom with "egg" on her 
face. There is another consideration, however, concerning 
the definition of "cheating." In the process of copying 
model answers and possibly discussing them with peers who^ 
are also taking the module, the student may well be learning . 
If so, who has been "cheated**? 

Most modules which call for lesson planning inform the 
student in the activity directions that if he has completed 
a learning experience involving developing a lesson plan, he 
may use the same plan, or a modified version of it, in 
another learning experience, including the final one. Or, 
he may use a lesson plan developed for some other module or 
teaching activity, with your approval. 
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8. The "Level of Performance*' for the model answer tells the 
student that if she has questions about any additional 
points she made in her response, she can check with her 
resource person. You would need to examine her answer and 
based on your knowledge of the subject, determine whether 
these additional points are accurate. If she has covered 
the same major points as the model answer, then she has 
successfully completed the activity; however, if her addi- 
tional points were inaccurate, you would want to discuss 
these with her to clear up any problems before she proceeds 
to the next activity/learning experience. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE : Your notes should have covered the same 
major points as the model answers. If you missed some points, or 
have questions about any additional points you made, check with 
your resource person. 



You may wish to assume that you are a resource 
person who will be working with a student taking a 
^^^^ module selected by your resource person. Review the 

/^^^^^ module to prepare yourself to assess the teacher's 
^ competency in an actual school situation. Join the 
Oottonal 1 other workshop participants to view the "teacher" 
attempting to test out of the module. Assume the 
role of the resource person, and assess the teacher's 
competency in performing this skill, using the 
"Teacher Performance Assessment Form" contained in 
the module. 



■ Optional 1 
^^Activity ^ 



You may wish to join the other members of your group 
for a small group discussion in which you share your 
completed checklists and compare your ratings with 
those of your resource person, who will also have 
completed the "Teacher Performance Assessment Form." 
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Learning Experience IV 



OVERVIEW 




After a presentation on the implementation 
procedures and guidelines to be followed in 
your institution's PBTE effort, plan for your 
use of the modules and the orientation of your 
students to their use. 



Activity 



You will be listening to a large-group 
presentation on your institution's PBTE imple- 
mentation procedures and guidelines? and partici- 
pating in a question-and-answer session following 
the presentation. 




You will be planning, individually und in small 

groups by vocational service area, for your use 

of the modules and for the orientation of your 
students to their use. 




You will be reviewing the list of modules, pp. C1-66 
and determining which modules, in what quantities, 
you wish to use as a resource person. 




Your competency in planning for your use of the 
modules and for the orientation of your students 
to their use will be evaluated by your resource 
person, individually or in small groups. 
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Join the other orientation workshop participants 
for a large-groro presentation on the implementation 
procedures and guidelines to be followed in your 
institution's PBTE effort. As you listen to the 
presentation, note any questions you may have, and 
raise these during the question-and-answer session 
following the presentation. 



Working individually, and with other members of 
your vocational service area, plan for your use of 
the modules and for the orientation of your students 
to their use (e.g., how will you help a student who in 
accustomed to a more structured approach to learning 
understand and accept his/her role in PBTE and mod- 
ularized instruction? In what course or courses will 
we use the modules?). Make brief notes as you plan, 
noting any questions and concerns you may have. 



Review the "PBTE Modules Order and Availability Form," 
pp. 64-66, and identify, for your site coordinator, the 
modules you would like to use and the quantities you 
would need. Check with a resource person if you have 
any questions about module availability and purchasing 
procedures. 



Your resource person will discuss your plan5= with 
you, including any questions or concerns you have 
about your role as a resource person implementing 
PBTE at your institution and orienting your students 
to the use of modules. 
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Learning Experience V 



OVERVIEW 




Given the orientation workshop is almost over, 
tie up any loose ends. 



GYou will be participating in a large-group session 
during which you may raise any questions you have 
that are still unanswered* 




You will be assessix^g your competency in being 
ready to serve as a resource person by completing 
the "Estimate of Performance," and will be providing 
the workshop staff with feedback on your overall 
orientation experience by completing the "Final 
Workshop Evaluation." 
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You have just been through what we hope were two 
productive days filled with helpful and effective 
l(Mrning experiences. If you still have some ques- 
tions you want answered on problem aieas on which you 
would like help, you will have the opportunity to air 
these concerns during this arge group question-'.nd- 
answer session. 



Evaluate your competency in being ready to serve as a 
resource person for The Center's PBTE curricular 
materials using the "Estimate of Performance," and 
provide feedback to the workshop staff on your 
overall orientation experience by completing the 
"Final Workshop Evaluation." 
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Learning Experience VI 
FINAL EXPERIENCE 



within your own institution, adapt, utilize, 

and implement performance-based vocational teacher 

education curricular materials. 




After completing the on-site orientation activities^ 
adapt, utilize, and implement PBTE curricular 
materials. This will include: 

1. Assisting the site coordinator in 
finalizing program plans and acquir^ing 
resources . 

2. Orienting students to the PBTE 
curricular materials. 

3. Serving as resource person, advisor, 
and evaluator to students. 




Your total competency will be assessed by you, 
using the "Teacher Performance Assessment Form," 
pp. 73-74. 

Based upon the criteria specified in this assess- 
ment instrument, you will determine whether you 
are competent in adapting, utilizing, and imple- 
menting PBTE curricular materials. 



'^9 



( Feedback [( ^oCl 



eHate your level of perfor.nance on each of the follow- 
ing performance components involved in adapting, 
utilizing, and implementing PBTE curricular materials. 
Indicate zhe level of your accomplishment by placing 
an X in the appropriate column under the LEVEL OF 
PERFORMANCE heading. If, because of special circum- 
stances, a performance component was inapplicable, 
or Impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A 
cr lumn instead. 



TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 



In adapting, utilizing, and implementing 
PBTE curricular materials in your own 
institution, you worked with the site 
coordinator in ; 

1. deciding upon the basic charac- 
teristics of your program model 



2. finalizing your program design, 



3. selecting the specific modules to be 
used in your program, including: 




a . preservice , 

b . inservice 

c . required 

d. elective and/or optional, 



4. planning and conducting student 
orientation to PBi'E curricular 
materials 



conducting awareness activities for 
concerned others.* , 



outlining and implementing procedures 
for seler:ting students 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



< 



o 



PC 

o 
o 

04 



PC 

H 

< 



a 
o 
o 
u 



Z 

u 
u 



7, 
8 



10 



11, 



12, 



13 



14 



15 



16. 



planning staff responsibilities 

obtaining required and optional 
resource materials and equipment 

establishing and organizing a resource 
center 

planning and implementing a management 
system for the resource center 

arranging for videotape studio/class- 
room facilities 

outlining and implementing procedures 
for using cooperating school field- 
sites (e.g., for testing students' 
actual classroom performance) 

devising student grading and credit 
procedures (e.g., arranged for 
providing either college credit and/or 
creclit toward certification) 

planning and conducting faculty and 
program awareness seminars 

providing feedback on implementation 

activities, procedures, problems 

and solutions 



conferring with Iiistitute staff during 
site visits - 



< 


NONE 


POOR 


FAIR 


GOOD 


EXCELLENT | 


































• 













































































LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE : All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCEL- 
Ii£NT~~resr)onses . If any item receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR 
response, discuss this with Institute staff either by telephone 
or during a cite visit, and in keeping with the performance-based 
concept, if necessary, do it again until it works! 
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